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grouping is not grounded in distinct social classes, but in
ancestry, inherited views, and to some extent sectarian
affiliation.
Linked to the issues of trade are those of national status
on which both the Conservatives and Liberals have adopted
attitudes often ambiguous.    Both parties have sought to
make a Canadian nation; both would claim today that they
made the nation.    Both in different ways have exploited
national  sentiment,   without   fostering   grandiose   national
ambitions.    Both have quickly responded to the resistless
pressure of economic, social, and cultural forces making for
the political recognition of nationality.    The Conservatives
have long revealed their nationalism in economics, especially
in devising and defending the protective tariff, in building
and upholding railways during the first trying decades of
federal union, and in attacking and defeating the reciprocity
proposals of 1911 as a menace to a national economy erected
on east-west trade.    But in the more purely political sphere,
the Liberals have led in pressing for those measures that
would assert the national status and independent action of
the Dominion.    They have been more status-conscious than
the Conservatives, more zealous for the symbolism of an
independent nationality.    In the first twenty-five years of
Confederation,  Edward Blake, much more than his rival
Sir John A. Macdonald, attacked the colonial mentality of
his countrymen and when in office sought to remove the
institutional vestiges of colonial inferiority.    In all this he
was inspired by the nineteenth-century philosophy of liberal
nationalism, with its hostility towards centralized power and
centralized empires.
Sir Wilfrid Laurier, as the successor to Blake in the
Liberal leadership, no less reflected in thought the traditional
liberal credo on colonial destiny. "My opinion,7' he re-
marked in 1892, "is that in the course of time the relations of
Canada with Great Britain must cease, as the relations of
colonies with the mother country do cease, by independence,
just as a child becomes a man."3 He was not persuaded that
such time had then come, but even in its contemplation he
3Skelton, I, 364.